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INTRODUCTION 



The present research is concerned with the educational aspira- 
tions and college attendance rates of a sample of male and female 
high school graduates from a relatively underdeveloped region. It 
is of particular significance since greater amounts of training and 
formal education are required to fulfill many occupational roles in 
today* s society. The importance of social structural variables in 
facilitating or inhibiting the optimum development of the nation* s 
human resources has been well recognized by research analysts and 
educational planners • 

Social Climate and College Attendance 

Within the past decade several investigators have been explor- 
ing a relatively new class of variables as predictors of students* 
educational aspirations and college attendance. Variously termed 
social climate, social context, social environment or social milieu, 
the interest in this concept stems from an originating question, 
which continues to plague sociologists. How does the environment 
exercise an independent influence on individuals? In some cases the 
analysis has been concerned with a specific environment, such as a 
neighborhood or school system, often including the more formal social 
networks of those systems, and attempts made to demonstrate some 
independent influence. The intent is to add something to the current 
battery of major predictors, which include sex, intelligence, socio- 
economic status, and by so doing to improve their predictive ability 
and broaden the overall explanatory base. Sometimes the variables 
pertaining to individual attributes such as socio-economic status, 
have been aggregated and vised to classify the relevant social envir- 
onment. At other times the problem has been couched in terms of 
structural effects, for example, research on the question of college 
plans for low aspirers in an environment characterized by relatively 
high aspiration levels. 

Sources of educational aspirations have been examined in survey 
designs characterized by a wide variety of sampling techniques. A 
review of these studies yields a battery of fairly relevant predict- 
ors which usually include the following: mental aptitude or intell-. 
igence; socio-economic status; education of parents; sex. Recent 
work has taken on a more complex methodological style in attempting 
to establish interaction effects among and between the variables. 

The research of William Sewell and his co-workers (2l) most nearly 
reflects both cross tabular and regression analysis approaches to 
elaboration of relationships among these variables. 
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The present research follows this trend in employing both cross 
tabular and regression techniques to test hypotheses involving rela- 
tionships among twelve independent variables as predictors of college 
attendance. These variables ore; socio-economic status, size of 
high school, education of father and mother, number of siblings, sex, 
marital status, residential background, mental aptitude, educational 
aspirations, vocational aspirations, high school curriculum. It is 
also a major purpose of the study to determine if the general social 
environment exercises an influence on college attendance independent 
of the contributions to explained variance made by certain relevant 
independent variables. 

Social Class and Educational Aspirations 

Early in the history of research on educational aspirations 
sociologists were exploring the origins of these aspirations in cer- 
tain social class contexts. Lloyd Warner *s early classic Who Shall 
Be Educated? (26) was followed by innumerable empirical studies 
employing same measure of socio-economic status as an independent 
variable. Occasionally these investigators focused on differences 
in patterns of choice within social strata or used social strata as 
a contextual device to ascertain the differential effects of family 
and peer group influences within a given class* One example of this 
type of research is Simpson* s ( 25 ) study of middle class and working 
class patterns of influence. Recent public concern over residential 
segregation has produced a research interest in the use of social 
class variables to classify school environments. Wilson (27) exam- 
ined the effects of differing values held by working class families 
as an important aspect of the school environment. He suggests that 
members of the working class tend to devalue education and to aspire 
to modest but secure occupations and income levels. 

In the present research socio-economic status will be used as 
one of several social structural determinants of college attendance 
of high school graduates. The socio-economic index was developed by 
Duncan (l6) and is based on an intensive analysis of occupations re- 
ported in the census. Education and income are both used in its 
construction. 

Structural Characteristics of the Educational System 

A schematic diagram presented in Figure 1, provides for some 
conceptual clarification of the variables referred to above and will 
serve to order their presentation in the report. Several previous 
studies (l, 4, 10) have analysed some aspect of the educatioEai 
system. The importance of this class of variables has been well 
described by Rogoff (17)* The argument often advanced for their 
inclusion rests upon the decentralized nature of American education. 
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Figure 1 

Factors Influencing Variations 

in 

College Attendance of High School Youth 
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thereby permitting a relatively high degree of variation between 
schools in various locations. In the present study, the 18 high 
schools are similar in that they are all junior-senior high schools, 
having both state and regional accreditation, and offering six years 
of instruction (l5)» The structural variation in the school systems 
is not sufficient to permit extensive treatment. 

Nevertheless, certain structural characteristics of the educa- 
tional system such as size and location do provide major explanatory 
variables within this conceptual class. It is expected that larger 
high schools will offer a greater diversity of programs including 
counselling services for their students and will therefore graduate 
a higher proportion who actually attend college. One might also 
argue, as indeed some investigators have, that a larger school will 
be more highly diversified, and in this particular environmental 
context the social structure will exercise a dominant influence over 
personal attributes of students. Both of these hypotheses are 
relevant to the present study, where size of high school is measured 
in terms of size of the graduating class. High school location is 
subsumed within the occupational characteristic of the township in 
which it is situated. Some high schools, therefore, are located in 
areas with a high proportion of professional occupations and others 
are situated in townships with a relatively lower proportion of 
professional occupations. Further comments will be made about this 
variable later in the report. 

Structural Characteristics of the Family 

The educational attainment of mothers and fathers has been 
shown to be significantly associated with the college attendance of 
their children. Considerable discussion has centered about the 
relative influence of parents on the educational aspirations and 
vocational choice of their offspring. Ifyman (8) argues effectively 
for the importance of the mother in the transmission of educational 
values, while Wilson (2j) finds no support for the notion that 
mother's education is more influential than fathers on educational 
aspirations. In the present analysis, however, the sex of the 
respondent is introduced as a relevant variable and the hypothesis 
advanced that mother’s education will be a more important predictor 
of college attendance for girls than for beys. In the former case 
the mother is much more likely to provide a tangible role model, 
in addition to the more pervasive influences achieved through the 
transmission of educational values. 

With respect to father’s education one would expect an associa- 
tion with both educational aspirations and college attendance. The 
variable would probably be operative through influencing the general 
life style of the family. Various combinations of mother’s and 
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father* s educational levels could provide the basis for^ further 
hypotheses. One such hypothesis for present consideration suggests 
a greater influence of mother* s education on college attendance 
rates . 

Another structural characteristic of the family concerns the 
number of siblings. Given the increased costs of higher education, 
crucial choices as to who shall be educated must often be made with- 
in many families. It is hypothesized that given the interrelatedness 
of college training and career orientation for boys in American 
society, this variable (number of siblings) will be more significant 
for the girls. 

Status Characteristics of Respondents 

Among the most crucial variables predicting college attendance 
of youth are those which describe certain key status characteristics. 
Reference is made to such variables as sex,., marital status and place 
of residence. Although investigators have long been aware of dif- 
ferent patterns of influence in the career choices of beys and girls, 
the majority of studies have dealt exclusively with male respondents. 
In those few instances where sufficiently large numbers of both sexes 
were present in the sample to permit comparison, conflicting results 
often ensue, usually concerning the relative importance of environ- 
mental and personal influences (e.g., the importance of social class, 
education of parents, school system for girls and boys). Consensus 
does appear, however, concerning the higher aspiration levels 
recorded for boys in a number of studies, a hypothesis we reiterrate. 
There are several elaborations of this relationship. Outright (4), 
for example, states that: 

"So far as motivating students sufficiently to get them 
into college, the school has virtually no effect on boys, 
but does have some effect on girls . • • Although their 
(girls) level of actual attendance is lower, the school 
can and apparently does have some effect in giving the 
girls the extra push they need towards college education." 

Sewell (21, 23) offers a somewhat similar interpretation after the 
fact, when he describes girls as more susceptible to environmental 
determinants. He concludes that since educational aspirations are 
less salient for girls in terms of career aspirations, they will be 
more susceptible to influences from the social milieu. It would 
seem logical to hypothesize that not only will girls have lower ed- 
ucational aspirations than boys, but they will be more responsive 
to influences from the social milieu, such as the school and the 
locality. 
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All of the factors discussed up to this point have been treated 
to seme degree in past research. The same cannot be said of marital 
status, a variable which appears to have been largely ignored. 
Although sociologists of the family have commented at length upon 
the earlier age at marriage, and studies of college students have 
been equally repleat with reports of the increased proportion of 
married students, scant attention has been paid marital status as a 
factor influencing educational aspirations and/or college attendance 
of either girls or boys. It is to be expected that marital status 
will exercise a dominant influence on the career aspirations of boys 
and girls but one would hypothesize the influence to be greater for 
girls. Outright ( 4 ) provides seme of the background for this hypo- 
thesis in his statements 

"The girls however present quite a different picture. 

The freshman girls are very different in their college 
going intentions than are girls in the higher grades. 

It is very clear that as the girls draw nearer to 
graduation from high school, they become less and less 
likely to have college going plans." 

Marriage plans and marriage itself will probably serve to change 
career aspirations of girls much more readily than for beys. 

Any oversight on the part of investigators concerning the pre- 
vious variable has certainly not been the case with respect to resi- 
dence patterns. Since Lipset*s (ll) initial formulation of the 
hypothesis, with little or no empirical support, practically every 
study has directed seme attention to this factor. The full meaning 
of the hypothesis is discussed by Sewell (21) as follows: 

"While rural high school students are probably not com- 
pletely unaware of either the rewards or the entrance 
requirements of many of the high prestige professional, 
managerial and technical positions available in urban 
communities, they are certainly less likely to have had 
first hand exposure to them. Moreover they are quite 
unlikely to have had direct contact with the occupants 
of these positions, to have observed what their occupa- 
tional roles involve, to have knowledge of their life 
styles, or to have heard much about these matters from 
their parents, teachers or other adults." 

The results have been without exception supportive of the hypothesis 
that rural youth have lower occupational aspirations than urban 
youth. Sewell (2l) finds that under a range of conditions a similar 
pattern of results is obtained. 
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"Generally this relationship holds regardless of age 
level of the sample, the particular cutting points used 
for determining high or low aspiration, and the criteria 
for categorizing communities." 

Sewell (21) cites a number of studies (2, 5* 19) that have utilized 
varying techniques t? achieve these similar results* Further ela- 
borations of this relationship, taking into account other variables 
such as socio-economic status and intelligence, produce a sustained 
degree of association, particularly for high socio-economic status 
and high intelligence youth from rural areas. 

Given the limited variability of residence patterns within the 
locale of the present study, only two categories are possible, l) 
farm or open country, and 2) village or city. There are, for example, 
no cities over 20,000 in population within the study area. However, 
in view of the past importance of this variable it was deemed advis- 
able to use even those molar categories, to test the hypotheses with 
still another sample. 

Personal Characteristics of Respondents 

Finally one must focus upon that class of variables on which 
considerable interest and attention has been lavished. We have chosen 
to term them personal variables; the class includes intelligence, 
educational and vocational aspirations, and high school curriculum. 

The first variable, measured intelligence, has been tested in numer- 
ous studies and its relationship to educational aspirations repeat- 
edly substantiated (9, 13, 20). Michael (12) apparently believed 
the variable sufficiently important to justify its use in classify- 
ing the high school climates. Differences in the distribution of 
intelligence by place of residence have lead to its use as a control 
in making rural-urban comparisons (21). In the present study grades 
as well as intelligence are taken into account in the index of 
"mental aptitude." It is hypothesized that students with higher 
mental aptitude are more likely to plan on college and to actually 
attend college than those with lower mental aptitude. 

The concept ‘levels of aspiration* has received considerable 
attention in research on vocational choice. In particular the work 
of Haller (6) has recognized and classified several methodological 
problems associated with the use of this variable. For example, the 
attitudina! and vocational aspects of the scale have been recognized 
and often treateu. separately. The present use of the concept 
emphasizes vocational or career aspire* ions and solicits the response 
of high school seniors to the question "What type of occupation do 
you expect to have about ten years from now?" A ten year interval 
was deemed suitable for completion of most educational preparation 
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required to assume a given occupational role. It would seem reason- 
able to hypothesize a positive relationship with prestige rankings 
of occupations planned in the future and present college attendance, 
since most white collar occupations require college training. How- 
ever, since the aspirations referred to here deal with an eventu- 
ality some time in the future one would expect a more pronounced 
relationship between the more immediate educational aspirations and 
college attendance. 

It evident from the references cited by Sewell and Haller 
(22) that previous research has usually used educational aspirations 
as the dependent variable. Since actual data on college attendance 
three years after high school graduation was available the variable, 
educational aspirations, could be used as an independent variable in 
this research. Graduating seniors indicated whether they definitely 
had plans to enroll in a college or university upon graduation from 
high school or whether they planned to do something else. Sewell 
(2l) states that 90 percent of the college planners were enrolled 
in college one year later. For the present study the percentage was 
somewhat lower, at 44 percent. This refers, however, to planners 
who were attending three years after graduation. Attrition rates 
in certain curricula are known to be quite high. However, given the 
stage in career planning at which the decision was made, an associ- 
ation with implementation of the plans, namely college attendance 
is predicted. 

Although the choice of a particular curriculum from the range 
of alternatives open to high school students represents a behavioral 
variable, it does involve a certain predisposition or orientation 
on the part of the subject towards particular vocational goals. 

Since the limited variation among the schools on this dimension pre- 
cludes its treatment as a structural characteristic of the education 
al system, we have chosen to treat it as a personal variable. There 
are certain crucial choices a student must make albeit very early 
in his career decision making and these are often competitive with 
other choices or carry certain penalities in the event that changes 
are made. There is primarily one academic route that a student in 
New York State must take if he wishes to be prepared to attend 
college, and that is the regents or college preparatory curriculum. 
It would seem reasonable therefore to anticipate a high correlation 
between this choice and actual attendance at a four year accredited 
college or university. 

In keeping with the interpretation given this variable above, 
the major curricula were ranked as to their degree of vocational 
orientation. They are college preparatory, commercial, and a 
residual categoiy comprised of vocationally oriented curriculum 
such as agriculture, home economics and shop. The latter areas 
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contain too few numbers to be treated independently. 

A majority of the preceeding hypotheses have been tested and 
supported in past research. A general objective of the present 
study is to provide additional elaboration for these relationships 
and some interpretation. With this in mind, the differential patterns 
of influence in the decisions of girls and boys to plan and actually 
attend college will be explored. The general hypotheses with respect 
to girls is that the ordering of the factors cited previously will 
show this subpopulation to be much more susceptible to the environ- 
ment than boys and less motivated by aspirations or other personal 
variables. More specifically one would expect structural character- 
istics of the school and family, and status to exercise a greater 
influence. 

The social context of the high school's location was derived 
from census data (l4). It consists of the proportion (higher or low- 
er than the average for the county) of the labor force in pro- 
fessional occupations. Examining the predictors of college atten- 
dance in these two social contexts a general hypothesis suggests that 
a relatively greater influence (proportion of explained variance) 
will be contributed by social structural factors in the environment 
with the higher proportion of professional roles. One would expect 
structural restraints and informal social pressures to be strongest 
in this environment. An obvious reason for this is that the social 
structure in such an environment is much more in evidence. 
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METHOD 



jyjost previous research on the educational aspirations and college 
attendance of youth has examined influencing factors at one point in 
time. A somewhat unique feature of the present study , therefore, is 
its longitudinal design which provides data on the respondents just 
before their graduation from high school and again three years later. 
The bench mark data were obtained in May, 1962* as part of a study 
concerned with the role of the family in the migration plans of 
youth (3). An initial probability sample of seniors in the eighteen 
public high schools within a county in northern New York State 
yielded a working sample of 790 boys and girls. Data on these indi- 
viduals were obtained by questionnaire. 

Three years later, these same individuals constituted a panel 
for a follow -up study of their migration patterns and occupational 
status (7, 18) . A 75 percent response from a mailed questionnaire 
(590 individuals) was obtained in August, 1965* and high school records 
were consulted for additional information (e.g. I*Q*, curriculum 
followed). The questionnaire is presented in Appendix A. These 590 
respondents for which data were available from the 19^2 and 1965 
questionnaires as well as the school records constitute the sample 
for the present study. 

The representativeness of the initial sample (1962) and of the 
1965 sample, was evaluated using the binomial distribution (24). 

In both instances, a selectivity of students with higher grades was 
noted. For the 1965 sample, the grade averages of respondents 
differed from those of the senior class in 1 6 schools; in 13 of 
these, the sample had higher grade averages. Analysis of the non- 
respondents showed that 10 percent ranked in the top quartile of 
their class, whereas over 60 percent ranked in the lower two 
quartiles. Higher grade levels of students in the sample would 
tend to favor aspiration levels and college attendance rates. How- 
ever, an over-representation of rural youth in comparison with 
village or urban youth as found in both samples, would work against 
aspiration levels. The proportion of rural youth in each sample was 
the same, suggesting that residential background did not influence 
selectivity of returns in 1965. Over -representation of females 

was also found, with 257 males, and 333 females. Data pertaining to 
the representatives of the sample is presented in Appendix B. 

The variables used to test the hypotheses previously cited were 
selected from the data collected in 1962 and 1965* Relationships 
between the dependent variable, college attendance, and 12 independ- 
ent variables were initially examined. The independent variables 
were: socio-economic status, size of high school, education of 

mother and father, number of siblings, sex, marital status, resi- 
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dential background, mental aptitude, educational aspirations, voca- 
tional aspirations, and high school curriculum. Operational defin- 
itions for these variables are given in Appendix C. 

In addition, census data was consulted for information on the 
proportion of the labor force in professional occupations in the 
township(s) identifying each high school’s location and in the county 
as a whole. Details concerning the development of this index are 
also provided in Appendix C. 

The Cornell University l6ok computer and library statistical 
programs were used for most of the analysis of data. The Cornell 
University Statistical (CUSTAT) Programs employed were; XTABS for 
cross tabulations (frequency distributions and percentage calcula- 
tions) and computation of chi-square values; CORMA for correlation 
matrices; REFAC for regression analysis; ONVAR for one way 
analysis of covariance. Investigation was carried out in four stages. 

Is Initially, a cross -tabulation procedure was employed to 
obtain contingency tables of esch of the 11 independent variables 
(excluding sex, which was controlled) with the dependent variable, 
college attendance. Chi-square and coefficient of contingency values 
were derived for all of these tables. The relationship between var- 
ious combinations of mother’s and father’s education and college 
attendance was also examined. 

II: A correlation matrix was obtained for the total sample. 
Seven of the 12 independent variables were then selected for further 
study. These were: educational aspirations, education of father 

and mother, marital status, mental aptitude, vocational aspirations, 
and high school curriculum. Selection was contingent upon the size 
of relationships obtained in previous analysis and an interest in 
obtaining variables representative of the several conceptual cate- 
gories referred to in Figure 1. A correlation matrix for these 
seven variables and college attendance was then obtained for the 
male and female subpqpulation. 

III. In order to determine the contribution of each independent 
variable to explained variance, a step-wise multiple regression 
technique was employed. The contribution of each of the variables 
to the multiple S was examined separately for subpopulations of boys 
and girls, and also for each of the environments. 

IV: The final step of the investigation consisted of a one way 

analysis of covariance between college attendance and the environ- 
mental context. Sex and educational aspirations were selected as 
control variables largely because of the size of their correlations 
with the dependent variable, their amount of interrelatedness with 
other variables and the fact that they represent both the status and 
personal class of variables. 



RESULTS 

I. Cross Tabular AnaJysis 

Initial findings revealed that a higher proportion of girls 
than hoys aspire to a college education. Explanations for this 
anomaly are sought through the use of sex as a control variable. 
Higher educational aspiration levels for girls are not followed by 
similarly high college attendance rates. These results suggest 
possibilities for further research on the nature of the intervening 
opportunities that alter the girls* educational plans. 

The results of chi-square and coefficients of contingency 
analyses for t ch subpopulation are reported In Table 1. They show 
college attendance to be positively associated with a majority of 



Table 1 

Summary of Chi -Square (X^) and Coefficient of Contingency (C) 
Analyses for Eleven Independent Variables 

and 

College Attendance, by Sex 



Significant 

X2 C 



Independent Variables 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


1. Social Class (S.E.S.) 


Yes 


Yes 


.25 


.37 


2. Size of High School 


Yes 


Yes 


.23 


.18 


3. Education of Father 


Yes 


Yes 


.32 


•34 


4. Education of Mother 


Yes 


Yes 




•38 


5. Number of Siblings 


Yes* 


N,S.** 


.22 


.18 


6« Marital Status 


Yes 


Yes 


.43 


.31 


7 • Residential Background 


N.S. 


Yes 


.11 


.18 


8. Mental Aptitude 


Yes 


Yes 


•39 


.51 


9* Education Aspirations 


Yes 


Yes 


• 39 


•57 


10. Vocational Aspirations 


Yes 


Yes 


.42 


.46 


11. High School Curriculum 


Yes 


Yes 


.52 


.48 



* Chi-square significant at the .05 level, all others at the 
.01 level. 

** N.S. a Not significant at p ■ .05* 
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the independent variables. The notable exceptions are number of 
siblings for the male subpopulation and residential background for 
the female subpopulation. Complete tables are given in Appendix D. 
(Table 6-T suggests a relationship between education of mother and 
college attendance for varying levels of father* s education.) 

II. Correlation Analysis 

The results of a correlation analysis are presented in Appendix 
E and summarized in Table 2. In the total sample, the following 
variables are positively associated with college attendance: educa- 

tional aspirations, education of father, education of mother, marital 
status, mental aptitude, vocational aspirations, and high school 
curriculum. Continuing with the separate analysis for boys and girls 
one finds that all of these variables are significantly associated 
with college attendance rates for both subpopulations. Some interest- 
ing differences are revealed when the size of the correlations for 
the two groups are compared. Most notable among these are the mark- 
edly higher correlations with educational and vocational aspirations 
for boys compared with those of the girls. Table 2 also shows a 
higher correlation with mental aptitude for boys, and a higher cor- 
relation with education of mother for girls. 

III. Regression Analyses 

In order to illustrate more clearly the pattern and order of 
variables in predicting college attendance of boys and girls, a step 
regression was completed. Multiple R and R^ values for each of these 
subpopulations are reported in Tables 3 and 4. 

For the male and female subpopulations a different order of 
predictor variables appears, reflecting the greater responsiveness 
of girls to certain structural factors. The results of a step re- 
gression analysis show high school curriculum, marital status and 
mother’s education contributing 46 percent of the explained variance 
in college attendance for the girls. The total variance explained 
with all seven variables is only slightly more at 48 percent. How- 
ever, for the male subpopulation educational aspirations alone 
account for 49 percent of the explained variance. The relative size 
of the individual correlations among these variables are reported 
in the general matrix and in separate correlation matrices (Appendix 
E) for boys and girls. The analysis of the two environments also 
reveals some support for the general hypothesis. Multiple R and R^ 
values for each of these subpopulations are given in Tables 5 and 6. 

In the environment with a lower proportion of professional occupa- 
tions educational aspirations account for 36 percent of the explained 
variance. In the environment containing a higher proportion of pro- 
fessionals, the variables, high school curriculum and marital status 
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Table 2 

Correlations Between College Attendance 

and 

Predictor Variables 



Predictors of College 
Attendance 



Female Male 

Total Sample SubPopulat i on SubPopulation 
H = 590 H f = S33 \ = 257 



1 . 



3* 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 

12. 



Socio-economic Status 


.075 


--- 


— — 


Size of High School 


.045 


- — 


— 


Education of Father 


.35 


-32 


-36 


Education of Mother 


.kb 


.46 


.40 


Number of Siblings 


.17 


mm m mm 


— 


Sex 


.085 


mm mm mm 


m mm m 


Marital Status 


-39 


M 


-33 


Residential Background 


-.085 


— 


— 


Mental Aptitude 


-45 


-37 


-5*5 


Educational Aspirations 


-55 


.42 


-71 


Vocational Aspirations 


-35 


.20 


-52 


High School Curriculum 


•49 


-50 


-50 
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Table 3 








Contribution of Independent Variables 

to 

Explained Variance of College Attendance 

for 

Female Subpcpulation (N = 333) 








Variable 


R 








High School Curriculum 


.498 


.248 






Marital Status 


.615 


•378 






Education of Mother 


.678 


.460 






Educational Aspirations 


.688 


•473 






Mental Aptitude 


.694 


.482 






Education of Father 


.694 


.482 






Vocational Aspirations 


.694 


.482 








Table 4 








Contribution of Independent Variables 

to 

Explained Variance of College Attendance 

for 

Male Subpcpulation (H = 257) 








Variable 


R 








Educational Aspirations 


*705 


.^97 






Mental Aptitude 


.735 


•5*H 






Marital Status 


.756 


.573 


f 




Education of Father 


.770 


• 593 






High School Curriculum 


.774 


• 599 






Education of Mother 


•775 


.601 






Vocational Aspirations 


•775 


.601 




|* 




1*5 
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• 


l 
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yield 38 percent of the variance. Educational aspirations in con- 
trast account for only 6.6 percent of the variance in college atten- 
dance of high school students within this (more professional) envir- 
onment. It should also be noted that mental aptitude explains an 
additional 4.3 percent of the variance in the low professional 
environment, but in the more professional environment this variable 
adds only 2.2 percent to explained variance. In both environments, 
however, the sex variable appears to add little to predictive 
ability. Concerning family structure variables, one observes the 
relatively greater importance of mother* s education in the less pro- 
fessional environment. 

IV. Analysis of Covariance 



Apart from the task of identifying changes in the relative order 
of the variables within each of the two environments, analysis was 
undertaken to determine if a difference in college attendance rates 
remains when one controls for other relevant independent variables. 

The technique used in this case is a statistical covariance model, 
which combines both the regression analysis used previously and a 
single classification analysis of variance. Unfortunately the 
restrictions of sample size serve to limit the number of variables 
that can be controlled. With sex and educational aspirations con- 
trolled a t value of 9.28 was obtained. This is highly significant, 
indicating that even with these variables controlled a significant 
difference in college attendance rates holds for the two environments. 
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Table 5 

Contribution of Independent Variables to Explained 
Variance of College Attendance for the Environment, 
With a Higher Proportion of Professional 
Occupations than the County (N = 334 ) 



Variable 


H 


i£ 


High School Curriculum 


.508 


.258 


Marital Status 


•617 


.381 


Educational Aspirations 


.668 


.447 


Education of Mother 


.687 


.471 


Mental Aptitude 


.702 


.493 


Education of Father 


.707 


.500 


Vocational Aspirations 


.712 


.507 


Sex 


.713 


.509 



Table 6 

Contribution of Independent Variables to Explained 
Variance of College Attendance for the Environment 
With a Lower Proportion of Professional 
Occupations than the County (N * 256) 



Variable 


H 


£ 


Educational Aspirations 


.603 


.36k 


Education of Mother 


VO 


.U61 


Mental Aptitude 


.710 


.50k 


Marital Status 


.733 


■537 


High School Curriculum 


.737 


• 5^3 


Vocational Aspirations 


.737 


. 5^3 


Education of Father 


.737 


• 5^3 


Sex 


•737 


.543 
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DISCUSSION 



A major purpose of the present research was to ascertain the 
relative importance of certain key personal and structural variables 
in predicting college attendance for a sample of high school grad- 
uates. The best single predictor for the overall sample remains 
educational aspirations or plans to go to college. But these aspir- 
ations are not uniformly distributed among all subpopulations of the 
sample. Female students, for example have higher levels of aspir- 
ations but lower rates of college attendance than male students. 

The relatively greater influence of mother's education as a pre- 
dictive factor for girls is not generally established through past 
studies. Although -she importance of the mother in transmitting 
educational values to children is generally commented upon, one 
would wish to control for social class to ascertain any possible 
class difference in the operation of this variable. Furthermore 
the question of status congruency or incongruency with respect to 
mother's and father's education is not fully elaborated upon in 
the present study due to the small sample size. Evidence was pre- 
sented, however, to illustrate a relationship between education of 
mother and college attendance of boys and girls for varying levels 
of father’s education. Despite these tentative results further 
analysis of the incidence of college attendance for the marginal 
cells (i.e., youth with fathers having high education and mothers 
with low and vice versa) is needed to clarify the relationship. 

Emerging rather clearly from the analysis are the strong career 
orientations of the boys, as shown by the greater relative import- 
ance of educational aspirations in predicting college attendance for 
them. We also perceive a greater relative importance of the high 
school for girls and this both in terms of curriculum chosen, and 
the size of the school. The literature offers conflicting results 
on this variable. Boyle (l) for example reports that: 

"Finally the influence of the high school appears to be 

fairly similar for both sexes, although less important 

for girls. " 

Sewell (21) on the other hand offers reasons for an alternative 
hypothesis suggesting that girls are more susceptible to environ- 
mental determinants. Our results would appear to favor the latter 
hypothesis, recognizing that additional measures of the school 
environment are required. 

With reference to the general environmental variable, the 
positive results are all the more startling when one realizes the 
limited range of variability within the study area. 
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Comparing the two environment s* personal factors and in particular 
mental aptitude, assumes greater importance in the environment with 
a lower proportion of professionals. The same general pattern of 
relationships is described by Boyle (l): 

"• • • Scholastic development is an important explanation, 

• • . it is a sufficient explanation in smaller communities, 
but among high schools located in large metropolitan areas 
it provides only partial explanation." 

An analysis of covariance established that the environment exercises 
an influence on the college attendance rates of high school graduates 
independent of their sex and educational aspirations. One is still 
left to conjecture as to the exact nature of these differences. 




CONCLUSIONS 

Cross tabular and correlation analysis showed college atten- 
dance of high school graduates to he related to all the independent 
variables. The pattern of relationships among these variables 
change when one uses sex of respondent as a control. Girls are 
more responsive to influences frcm the high school curriculum and 
mother* s education than boys in the sample. They also provide less 
evidence of a career orientation characteristic of the boys. Boys 
are more responsive to educational aspirations with structural 
variables, such as education of mother, and marital status, exer- 
cising less influence for them. 

Examining the two environments classified on the basis of their 
occupational structure (proportion of professionals) some support 
is found for the hypothesis that the environment characterized by 
a higher proportion of professional occupations will afford greater 
primacy to structural variables in predicting college attendance. 

The results of this analysis, although hardly conclusive, would 
seem to suggest that programs designed to influence students* college 
plans must be cognizant of different patterns of influence for girls 
and boys. Changes in the environment or programs actively involving 
mothers may well be more effective for the girls . On the other hand 
boys may be more responsive to influences aimed directly at career 
orientation and educational aspirations. Recognition of marital 
status as a relevant variable influencing the college attendance, 
rates of both sexes but especially girls, would, suggest counselling 
designed to explore the implications of these decisions for future 
career plans of students. 

Finally, having reference to the two social settings analyzed 
in the study, specific recommendations must await further analysis 
of the interrelationships among the variables. larger samples and 
a greater range of social contexts are required. The fact that 
environment continues to exercise an influence, when two highly 
relevant and significant variables such as sex and educational aspir- 
ations are controlled, would certainly suggest that further consid- 
eration be given to exploring the ways in which students are exper- 
iencing these varying social contexts. 
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SUMMARY 

The factors associated with aspiration levels and college 
attendance rates are examined for a sample of high school seniors 
from a relatively underdeveloped region. This study is specifi- 
cally concerned with that class of variables variously referred to 
as social climate , social context or social environment , and attempts 
to determine if they exercise a separate influence on college atten- 
dance rates. The independent variables are conceptualized as social 
class, measured by socio-economic status; structural characteris- 
tics of the school system, measured by size of high school; struct- 
ural characteristics of the family, measured by number of siblings, 
education of mother and education of father; status characteristics 
such as sex, marital status and place of residence; and, finally, 
personal characteristics including mental aptitude, educational 
aspirations, and vocational aspirations. The social climate or 
environment variable dealt with the proportion of professional occup- 
ations in the townships associated with the high school's location. 

The longitudinal design employed permits a follow-up of the 
high school student sample three years after graduation. The 75 
percent response to the mailed questionnaire yielded a working sample 
of 590 respondents. Comparisons of the two samples on certain key 
variables gave assurance that any bias due to selectivity was within 
reason. Both cross tabular and correlation analyses were used in 
testing the hypotheses. An analysis of covariance model was employed 
to test the effect of the social environment. 

Initially, the higher educational aspiration levels for girls, 
compared with boys, led to the use of sex as a control variable. 

The independent variables previously mentioned were all found to be 
associated with college attendance. Number of siblings, however, 
was significant only for the girls and residential background only 
for the beys. The results of a step regression technique show a 
different pattern of factors associated with college attendance for 
male and female subpopulations. High school curriculum and educa- 
tion of mother, for example, are more important for girls; educa- 
tional aspirations and mental aptitude are more important for boys. 

In addition, marital status was more highly associated with the 
college attendance rates of girls. 

A similar analysis was completed for the two environments which 
were characterized as high and low in proportion of professional 
occupations. Educational aspirations and education of mother were 
found to be more highly associated with college attendance in the 
environment with a lower proportion of professionals. 

Finally, an analysis of covariance, controlling for sex and 
educational aspirations, produced a significant difference in 



college attendance rates for the two environments • Given the 
relatively underdeveloped character of the whole county, and thus 
the limited variability between environments, this result is 
quite striking* The small sample size prevented the use of more 
than two control variables at one time. F rtheless, this finding 
would suggest that a possibility for further research to explore 
the ways in which students experience varying social contexts . 

The results of this study suggest that programs concerned with 
encouraging students to attend college should take into account the 
different patterns of influence for boys and girls. Activities 
involving mothers may be more effective for the girls, while boys 
may be more responsive to programs aimed directly at career orienta- 
tion* 
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1965 QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FOLLOW-UP 
Survey of 1962 High School Graduates 



PART I s GENERAL 

(Please disregard the numbers in parentheses as they are 
only placed to help us in tabulating the results.) 

1 . Name ___________________ . 

(last) (First) (Middle) (Maiden) 

(Col. 8 ) 2. Marital Status: (Chech One) 

! 1) Single 

2) Married 

3 ) S eparated or Divorced 

5) W idowed 

PART II : LOCATION OF YOUR RESIDENCE 

(if you are a student and reside at the university during 
the majority of the year, please use that location as your 
current residence when answering questions in this part.) 



(Col. 9) 3. Do you now live at the same address as when you graduated 
from high school? (Check One) 
fl) Y es, I live at the same address 

(2) No, I do not live at the same address 



4. The location of your current residence is in, or near 



(Town or City) (State) 

(Col. 10)5. About how long have you lived at your current residence? 

I Check One) 

l) L ess than 6 months 

2) M ore than \ year but less than a year 

3 ) M ore than a year but less than 3 years 

k) More than 3 years 



(coi. n) 6. 



Into which category would the location of your 
residence best fit: (Check One) 



ID 

51 

(5) 

!3 

( 8 ) 



JRural area, on a farm 
’Rural area, not on a farm 
“Village, population less than 5,000 
Jdity, population between 5,000 and 20,000 
“City, population between 20,001 and 50,000 
_City, population between 50,001 and 100,000 
_City, population between 100,001 and 1,000,000 
“City, population over 1,000,000 



(Col, 12) 7. How far is the location of your current residence from 

your residence when you graduated from high school? 
(Check One) 

1 1) R one, same residence 

2) L ess than 5 miles 

3) 5 to 50 miles 

4) 51 to 200 miles 

5) J201 to 500 miles 

6) 5 01 to 1,000 miles 

7) 1,001 miles or more 



PART III : TYPE OF OCCUPATION 

(if you are a student during the majority of the year, 
please consider this as your current occupation when 
answering questions in this part, even though you may 
now have a temporary summer job) 

(Col* l4) 8. What do you do now? (Check and answer only one 

section (a, b, c, d, or e) as it applies to you) 

a. (l) I am a homemaker and do not work out- 

side the home. 

b. (2) I am attending college. 

Name of College or University 

Major area of study (Col. 15) _____ 

c. (3) I am in military service. 

d. (4) X am working. 

(a) Into which category could your 
present occupation best be 
classified: (Check One) (Col. 1 6) 

(1) Professional or techni- 

cal (teacher, nurse, 
chemical engineer) 

(2) Businessman, proprietor, 

manager 

( 3 ) C lerical or secretarial 

! 4) S ales worker or agent 

5) Farm owner or manager 



draftsman, foreman, or 
skilled machine operator 
^Industrial laborer, 
"including mining 
JFarm laborer 
^Service worker (hospital 
"attendant, fireman, 
custodian, barber,etc.) 
Other, what 



(5) 



(b) Your specific job is: 

(Type of occu-° r (Name of company) 
pation; be specific, 
like typist, auto 
mechanic, etc.) 

1 am unemployed and looking for work, 
(into which category would your last 
job best be classified: (Check One) 
(Col. 17) 

^Professional, or techni- 
cal (teacher, nurse, 
chemical engineer) 

Businessman, Proprietor, 

Manager 

Clerical or secretarial 

S ales worker or agent 

Farm owner or manager 

Craftsman, foreman or 

operator 
in- 



(i) 



( 2 ) 



(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 



& 



skilled machine 
Industrial laborer. 



eluding mining 
_Farm laborer 
"Service worker (hospital 
attendant, fireman, 
custodian, barber, etc.) 
jStudent 

_N o previous job 
"Other, what 



PART IV: PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 



(Col. 18) 9 , 



Do you expect to move to a different location within 
the next year or two: (Check One) 

(1) N o. I do not intend to move 

(2) Y es. I do intend to move 

If yes, where do you plan to move? _____ 



(Location — city or section of state or 
country; be as specific as possible) 



A-3 



10. What type of occupation do you expect to have about 
five years from now? 



(Be as specific as possible, for example, housewife, 
auto mechanic, electrical engineer, etc.) 

(Col. 19) 11. Into which category could your expected occupation 

listed in Question 10 best be classified? (Check 
One) 

(l) P rofessional or technical (teacher, nurse, 

chemical engineer) 

1 2) B usinessman, proprietor, manager 

3) Clerical or secretarial 

h) Sales worker or agent 

5) F arm owner or manager 

6) C raftsman, foreman, or skilled machine 

operator 

(7) I ndustrial laborer, including miner 

(8) Farm laborer 

(9) Service worker (hospital attendant, fire- 

man, custodian, barber, etc.) 

(0) Housewife 

Other, what 
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FORM FOR INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 

RECORDS, 1965 



(Number) 



1. Student* s name 

2. High School Attended 

Graduated 1. Yes 

2. No 



3. I.Q. 



4. High School grade average 

5 . Rank in class by grade averages . 

1. U pper l/3 

2. Middle l/3 

3 . L ower 1/3 



in class of 



6 . Major curriculum followed: 



1. College Preparatory 

2. Commercial Business 

3 . V ocational Agriculture 

4. H ome Economics 

5 . Vocational Industries 

6. General, 

7 . Other (Specify) 

7 . Vocational courses completed in high school: 

Number of Courses 

1. Home Economics 

2. Vocational Agriculture 

3 . Shop -Vocational Industry 

4. Commercial Business 



8. Most Recent Address: 



9* Present Address: 









1. Same as high school address 

2. i n county, but not same as high school 
address 

3 # Out of county, in upstate New York 

4. N ew York City 

5 . O ut of state, but in U*S« 

6. I n Canada 

7. Outside of U. S* and Canada 
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Table 1 Eighteen Study High Schools by Size of Defined Population, 
Final Number in 19^2 and 1965 Samples, Percentage Coverage 
for Each Sample, Total and Sample Means of Cumulative Grade 
Average, and Proportion of Males in Total and Samples 



School 
(ranked by 
size of sen- 


Total 
enrolled 
and de- 
fined as 
population 


Number 

in 

1962 

Sample 


Percentage 
response 
for 1962 
Sample 


Number 

in 

1965 

Sample 


Percentage 

response 

coverage 

to 1965 

mailed 

questionnaire 


1 


254 


116 


45.7 


83 


71.6 


2 


128 


6 2 d > e 


48.4 


48 


77.4 


3 


119 


43 


36.1 


34 


79-1 


5 


113 


8l e 


71.7 


53 


65-4 


5 


95 


88 


92.6 


6 3 


71-6 


6 


85 


72 


84.7 


57 


79-2 


7 


82 


71 


86.7 


53 


74.6 


8 


50 


25 


50.0 


22 


88.0 


9 


37 


34 


91.9 


28 


82.4 


10 


35 


34 


97.1 


28 


82.4 


11 


35 


29 


82.9 


17 


58.6 


12 


30 


29 


96.7 


23 


79-3 


13 


24 


22 


91.7 


18 


81.8 


14 


23 


17 


74.0 


15 


88.2 


15 


20 


19 


95.0 


16 


84.2 


16 


20 


18 


90.0 


12 


66.7 


17 


17 


15 d 


88.2 


10 


66.7 


18 


15 


15 e 


100.0 


10 


66.7 


Total 


1182 


790 


66.9 


590 


74.7 



a No information for one case* 

^These figures are for ranks in terms of class grades rather than 
numerical grades. 

c No information for two cases. 

^One individual deceased by 1965* 

e Did not send to one individual as he was either a terminal patient 
or in a mental institution. 

f 

No information available for these schools. 



®Three and one -half year cumulative grade average used- 
Spinal cumulative grade average used in most cases. 
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Table 1 - Continued 



Cumulative Grade Average 



1962 1965 Total® Difference between sample 

Sample® Sample 11 population average and population average 
n = 790 n = 590 1962 1965 



80. 7 a 


81.7° 


8o.2 a 


+0.5 


+1.5 


66. 0 b 


f 


6i)-.li- b 


+1.6 b 


f 


78.39 


78.4 


80. 4 C 


-2.1 


-2.0 


80. 1 C 


81.1 


79«3 C 


+0.8 


+1.8 


79-l c 


79.9 


78. 6 C 


+0.5 


+1.3 


75.7 


76.3 


75.9 


-0.2 


+0.4 


80.6 


83.8 s 


80.3 


+0.3 


+3.5 


80. 8 a 


80.6 


79. 5 a 


+1.3 


+1.1 


80.3 


78.9 


80.2 


+0*1 


-1.3 


80.1 


80.6 


80.1 


0.0 


+0.5 


80.2 


81.0 


79.9 


+0.3 


+1.1 


79.9 


80.8 


79.6 


+0.3 


+1.2 


79-4 


80.0 


79.0 


+0.4 


+1.0 


78.9 


70.5 


79.2 


-0.3 


-8.7 


79.0 


80.0 


79.0 s 


0.0 


+1.0 


79.7 


79.9 


79.6 s 


+0.1 


+0.3 


83.4 a 


f 


82.3 s 


+1.1 


f 


81.3 


82.3 


81.3 


0.0 


+1.0 
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Table 1 - Continued 



Proportion of Males 



1962 1965 Total 

Sample Sample population 

n = 790 n = 590 





Percent 


Dumber 




40.5 


31.3 


26 


47.2 


^3.5 


41.7 


20 


53.1 


69.8 


6 7*6 


23 


60.4 


53.1 


47.2 


25 


54.9 


45.5 


41.3 


26 


46.3 


47.2 


45.6 


26 


45.9 


49.3 


43.4 


23 


53.7 


44.0 


40.9 


9 


46.0 


44.1 


42.9 


12 


45.9 


55.9 


46.4 


13 


54.3 


37.9 


35.3 


6 


4o.o 


4l.4 


30.4 


7 


43.4 


36.3 


27.8 


5 


4l.6 


70.6 


66.7 


10 


65.2 


78.9 


75.0 


12 


70.0 


61.1 


50.0 


6 


65.0 


20.0 


20.0 


2 


35.3 


60.0 


60.0 


6 


66.7 


48.4 


43.6 


257 


51.2 



Difference between sample 
average and population average 

1962 1965 



- 6.7 


-15.9 


- 9.6 


-11.4 


+ 9.4 


+ 7.2 


- 1.8 


- 7.7 


- 0.8 


- 5-0 


+ 1.3 


■ .3 


- 4.4 


-10.3 


- 2.0 


- 5.1 


- 1.8 


- 3.0 


+ 1.6 


- 7.9 


- 2.1 


- 4.7 


- 2.0 


-13.0 


- 5.3 


-13.8 


+ 5*4 


+ 1.5 


+ 8.9 


+ 5*0 


- 3.9 


-15.0 


-15.3 


-15.3 


- 6.7 


- 6.7 


- 2.8 


- 7.6 
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OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF THE VARIABLES 
College Attendance : 

The major dependent variable of this research was derived from 
responses to the following question on occupation, in the 1965 
questionnaire : 

What do you do now? 

a. I am a homemaker and do not work outside 

the home. 

b • I am attending college. 

Name of College or University 

Major area of study 

c. I am in military service. 

d. I am working. 

e. I am unemployed or looking for work. 

For the present study, where interest was in college attendance 
rather than occupation, the above categories were collapsed to pro- 
vide two groupings: l) those respondents who were students in 

1965 (b) and 2) those respondents who were not attending college in 
1965 (a,c,d,e). In the cross tabular analysis, however, the home- 
makers category (a) was retained as a separate category for the 
gir ls because of its special relevance as an alternative to attending 
college. As the questionnaire was administered in the month of 
August when college students may have part-time jobs, respondents 
who were students during the majority of the year were requested not 
to check this category (d). 

Educational Aspirations : 

In May, 1962, respondents were asked: 

After you finish high school, do you plan to: 

a. Go to school or college this fall? Where? 

b. Get a job? 

c. Enter the armed services? When do you plan to 

enter and how long do you plan to stay in? 

d. O ther (Specify) 

From information provided in a, it was possible to separate those 
who planned to attend a four-year accredited institution from those 
who were planning to go to trade school or two-year colleges. For 
cross tabular analysis, the "two-year planners" were retained in a 
separate category; in the remainder of the analysis, they were 



o 



treated as non -planners . 

Socio-economic Status : 

The socio-economic status of the family was derived from 
responses to a question in the 19^2 questionnaire on the occupation 
of the father or guardian. The question was stated as follows: 

What is the title of your father* s (guardian’s) main 
occupation? 

(if not working, state this) — 

Exactly what does he do? — 

Does he operate any special machine (s)? (Typewriter, bulldozer, 

etc.) Yes No W hat? 

What company does he work for? 

Does he have a part-time job? Yes No What?__ 

This information was used to assign the occupation a score from the 
socio-economic index developed by Duncan. This scoring system is 
based on an intensive analysis of 1950 census data and scores (from 
0 to 99) for the occupations are calculated using education and 
income data on individuals holding the occupations. For the present 
analysis, scores were assigned to four categories of socio-economic 
status, ranging from low to high (0-19, 20-39> ^ 0 - 59 > 60 and over). 

Size of High School : 

The size of the graduating class with which the individual 
graduated provided the basis for this index. This information was 
obtained from high school records. As none of the schools in the 
county are exceptionally large, breaking points were established 
to ens ur e a relatively uniform distribution. The categories and 
number of schools in each one are: 



Size 



Number of Schools 



>100 

51 - 100 

25 - 50 
<25 



k 



3 

5 

6 



The range of high school size for this population is 15 - 25 ^. 
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Education of Father and Mother 



While the Duncan socio-economic score considers education (of 
the father or guardian), it was felt that the education of each of 
the parents might also he predictive within the framework of this 
research. The data were indexed from respondents* replies regarding 
the number of years of school or college completed by each parent. 

The resulting four categories of level of education are: l) at 

least some college, 2) high school graduate, 3) roore than 8 years 
of school but less than 12, h) 8 years or less. 

Number of Siblings 

Respondents (1962) were asked to indicate the number of brothers 
and sisters in the family, whether at home or away. The categories 
used in the analysis were: l) no brothers or sisters, 2) one sibling 

3) two siblings, 3) 3 siblings, 4 ) four or more. 

Marital Status : 

Respondents to the 1965 questionnaire were asked to check one 
of the following categories l) single, 2) married, 3) separated or 
divorced, 4) widowed. As there were only five cases in 3 and *»-, 
they were included in the married category for purposes of this 
study. 

Residential Background : 

The indicator for the residential background was the location 
of. domicile indicated by respondents at the time of graduation from 
high school. As there are no cities of more than 20,000 in the 
county, respondents were asked to identify their residence as being 
l) on a farm or open country, 2) in a village or city. 

Mental Aptitude Index ; 

While I.Q. is probably the best measure available of an 
individual's innate ability, it does not take full account of the 
working habits which an individual develops to compliment this 
ability. Grades thus provide a further understanding of ability. 

For this research, the two dimensions were combined into one 
concept. (The data verified that the two aspects were empirically 
interrelated.) Thus, "mental aptitude" combines and includes both 
I.Q. and grade average. 

The I.Q. scores obtained from high school records were not all 
from the same test, as different tests were used by the various 
school systems involved. Where possible, I. Q. scores were obtained 



(l) when the individual was in the tenth grade (this being the time 
the majority of the schools administer the last I. Q. test to their 
students), and (2) a score from the Otis-Beta test. For a few of 
the schools, however, the Lorge Thorndike or Otis Gamma scores had 
to be used. Several guidance directors experienced in administering 
I. Q. tests indicated that an individual would score similarily on 
the different kinds of tests; thus, this shortcoming does not appear 
serious . 

The rank of the student in his class by high school grade 
average was used as the indicator of his grades. This information 
was also obtained from high school records. 

The I. Q. and rank in class were combined as shown: 



GRADES - RANK IN CLASS 




Highest 

Quartile 


2nd 

Quartile 


3rd 

Quartile 


Lowest 

Quartile 


Highest 

Quartile 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2nd 

Quartile 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3rd 

Quartile 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Lowest 

Quartile 


2 


3 


4 


4 



The cells are ranked from 1-4 (high to low) on the degree of 
mental ability, giving slightly more weight to grades. 

Vocational Aspirations 

The variable, vocational aspirations, is indexed from replies 
to the question: "What kind of work would you like to be doing ten 

years from now?" As this question was asked in 1962, responses refer 
to vocational aspirations for 1972, ten years after high school grad- 
uation. The responses were originally placed in ten categories: l) 
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don't know, 2) professional, technical, 3) managerial, official, 
proprietor (all non- farm), 4) farmer, farm manager, 5) sales, clerical 
and kindred, 6) skilled labor, 7) unskilled labor, 8) services, 9) 
military service, 10) housewife. These categories were retained 
during the cross tabular analysis but collapsed into three categories 
for the later analysis because of the small number of cases in some 
categories. These categories were: l) professional, 2) managerial, 

farmer, sales and clerical, and (3>4,5) a residual category for the 
remaining classes with the exception of the "don't knows" which were 
considered as no information. 

« 

High School Curriculum 

The high school curriculum followed by each respondent was indi- 
cated as one of the following: l) regents or college preparatory, 

2) commercial or business, 3) agriculture, 4) general, 5) home 
economics, and 6) shop. In the present study, 3? 4, 5> and 6 were 
collapsed into one residual category, as they contained too few 
categories to be treated separately. 

Environment 



The index of environment was derived from census data on the 
labor force in the cities, villages, and townships associated with 
each high school's location. The pertinent data is present in Figure 
1 and Table 1. The townships associated with each high school were 
ascertained as nearly as possible on the basis of geographical loca- 
tion, In some cases, the name of the high school suggested which 
townships should be included; for example, the townships associated 
with Clifton-Fine high school were considered to be Clifton and Fine. 
Census data for townships which could not be thus assigned to high 
school contexts was not used. As the townships thus eliminated were 
largely rural, this procedure should tend to work against the 
hypotheses. 

The proportion of the labor force in professional and farm 
occupations was determined for each school context, and this propor- 
tion compared with the percentages in the county as a whole. Two 
environments were thus obtained, one with a higher proportion of 
professional occupations than the county and one with a lower pro- 
portion of professional occupations than the county. It will be 
noted from Table 1 that all of the school contexts with a higher 
percentage of professionals than the county had a lower percentage 
of farm occupations. A rank correlation coefficient of .70 was 
obtained when the contexts were ordered from high to low on percent- 
age professional and from low to high on percentage farm. 
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Figure 1 

Map of St. Lawrence County 
with 

Locations of High Schools and Township Boundaries 

used In 

Developing Index of Environment 




Miles 



*Kiunbers refer to school context number as used in Table B. Unnumbered 
townships were not included in the index. 

♦Actual location of high schools. 

y//\ The environment with a higher proportion of professional occupations. 
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Table 1-F College Attendance of Female Subpqpulation 

and 

Educational Aspirations 





Educational Aspirations 






College 

Attendance 


Plans to go 
to college 


Wo Plans to go to 
college 


Total 


Yes 


44.52 (69)* 


7.04 


do) 


26.60 


(79) 


Wo 


55-48 (86) 


92.96 


(132) 


73-40 


(218) 


Total 


100.00 (155) 


100.00 


(142) 


100.00 


(297)** 



*Numbers shown in brackets are the actual number of persons in 
that category. Other numbers indicate percentages. 

**No information on college attendance for 15 respondents. 

Wo information on educational aspirations for 21 respondents. 



c = .39 


X 2 = 53.30 


f • s X p ^ 


.01 




Table 


1-M College Attendance of Male Subpopula t i on 

and 

Educational Aspirations 






Educational Aspirations 






College 

Attendance 


Plans to go 
to college 


No Plans to go to 
college 


Total 


Yes 


74.74 (71)* 


6.57 (9) 


34.48 


(80) 


Wo 


25.26 (24) 


93.43 (128) 


65.52 


(152) 


Total 


100.00 (95) 


100.00 (137) 


100.00 


(232)** 



-*Same as Table IF 

**No information on college attendance for 10 respondents 
No information on educational aspirations for 15 respondents 

c = .57 x 2 = 115.39 a.f. =1 p < .01 
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Table 2-F College Attendance of Female Subpopulation 
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Table 3 -P College Attendance of Female Subpopulation 
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Table 3-M College Attendance of Male Subpqpulation 
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Table h-J? College Attendance of Female Subpopulation 




Table 4-M College Attendance of Male Subpopulation 
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Table 7-M College Attendance of Male Subpopulation 
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Table 8-F College Attendance of Female 
Subpopulation and Marital Status 



Marital Status 



College 

Attendance Single Married Total 



Yes 


46.63 


(69)* 


7.10 


(12) 


25*47 


(81) 


Wo 


53-37 


(80) 


92.90 


(157) 


74.53 


(237) 


Total 


100.00 


(149) 


100.00 


(169) 


100.00 


(318)** 



*Same as Table 1-F 

**Wo information on college attendance for 15 respondents. 

X 2 • 74.12 d.f . =1 p < .01 

C = .43 



Table 8-M College Attendance of Male 
Subpopulation and Marital Status 



College 

Attendance Single Married Total 



Yes 


42.53 


(74)* 


9.59 


(7) 


32.79 


(81) 


Wo 


57.47 


(100) 


90.41 


(66) 


67.21 


(166) 


Total 


100.00 


(174) 


100.00 


(73) 


100.00 


(247)** 



*Same as Table 1-F 

**Wo information on college attendance for 10 respondents. 
X 2 = 25.34 d.f. =1 p < .01 

c = .31 

D-13 



Table 9**^ College Attendance of Female Subpopulation 

and 

Residential Background 



Residential Background 



College 



Attendance 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


Yes - student 
in 1965 


26.43 


(37)* 


25.14 


( 1 *) 


25.71 


(81) 


No - Working 














or in Military 
Service 


32.86 


m 


43.43 


(76) 


38.73 


(122) 


No - Homemaker 


40.71 


(57) 


31.43 


(55) 


35.56 


(112) 


Total 


lOOcOO 


(3A0) 


100.0^ 


(175) 


100.00 


(315)** 



*Same as Table 1-F 

**No information on college attendance for 15 respondents. 

No information on residential background for 3 respondents. 

X 2 = 4.18 a.f. = 2 P > .05 

C s • 11 



D-l4 
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Table 9 -Vi College Attendance of Male Subpopulation 

and 

Residential Background 



Residential Background 



College 

Attendance Rural Urban Total 



Yes - student 
in 1965 


23 . 6 k 


(26)* 


40.44 


(55) 


32.93 


(81) 


No - Working 




m 




(81) 




(165) 


or in Military 
Service 


76.36 


59.56 


67.07 


Total 


100.00 


(no) 


100.00 


(136) 


100.00 


(246)** 



*Same as Table 1-F 

**No information on college attendance for 10 respondents. 
No information on residential background for 1 respondent. 

X 2 = 7.78 d.f • =1 p < .01 

C = ,18 
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Table 10-F College Attendance of Female Subpqpulation 
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Table 11 -M College Attendance of Male Subpopulation 
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Table 1 

Correlation Matrix for Total Sample (N = 590) 
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(13) Size of High School 



Table 2 

Correlation Matrix for Female Subpopulation (N=333) 







a) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(1) 


College Attendance 


* 


.50 


.46 


.45 


.42 


.37 


.32 


.20 


(2) 


High School Curriculum 




* 


.28 


.19 


.40 


.48 


.27 


.21 


(3) 


Education of Mother 






* 


.19 


.35 


.24 


.50 


.13 


00 


Marital Status 








* 


.24 


.14 


.18 


.26 


(5) 


Educational Aspirations 










* 


.30 


.31 


.19 


(6) 


Mental Aptitude 












* 


.12 


.13 


(7) 


Education of Father 














* 


.08 


(8) 


Vocational Aspirations 
















* 



Table : 

Correlation Matrix for Male 

(i) 

(1) College Attendance * 

(2) Educational Aspirations 

(3) Mental Aptitude 

(4 ) Vocational Aspirations 

(5) High School Curriculum 

(6) Education of Mother 

(7) Education of Father 

(8) Marital Status 



Subpopulation (N=257 ) 



(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


.71 


.55 


.52 


.50 


.40 


.36 


.33 


* 


• 53 


.63 


.49 


.41 


.29 


.17 




* 


.40 


• 
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00 


.22 


.14 


.21 
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.52 


.28 


.29 
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ro 

00 


.28 


.21 
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.49 


.17 
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.20 
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